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Concordia University, Montreal 


Concordia mobilizing to fight Ryan 


General 
Assemblies 


Two general assem- 
blies for all full- and part- 
time faculty, students and 
staff will be held next 
Tuesday, October 20th, to 
discuss a plan of action to 
block Higher Education 

-and Science Minister 
Claude Ryan’s plan for 
the funding of Québec 
universities. The down- 
town assembly will be 
held Tuesday morning in 
the Henry F. Hall Build- 
ing, Room H-110, begin- 
ning at 11:00 a.m. The 
assembly on the west-end 
campus will be held Tues- 
day afternoon, in the 
Loyola Chapel, begin- 
ning at 2:45 p.m. 





by Ken Whittingham 


he Concordia community has begun mobilizing 
to block Higher Education and Science 





Minister Claude Ryan’s recently-announced 
funding plans for Quebec universities. 

General assemblies will be held on both campuses 
next Tuesday morning and afternoon, October 20, for 
all full- and part-time faculty, students and staff to 
decide on a plan of action to convince the government 
— and the public— of the inequity of Ryan’s funding 


proposals. 


(NOTE: The downtown as- 
sembly will be held Tuesday 
morning in the Henry F. Hall 
Building, Room H-110, begin- 
ning at 11:00 a.m. The assem- 
bly on the west-end campus will 
be held Tuesday afternoon, in 
the Loyola Chapel, beginning 
at 2:45 p.m.). 


Rector Patrick Kenniff and 
Vice-Rector (Institutional 
Relations and _ Finance) 
Maurice Cohen held a series of 
strategy sessions this week and 
last with full- and part-time 


faculty, students, support staff, 
administrators, alumni mem- 
bers and others to plan the 
response to the “outrageous 
and unacceptable” funding 
proposal which Ryan intends to 
submit to cabinet and the Trea- 
sury Board for approval. 

If adopted as is, Ryan’s 
allocation of funds would actu- 
ally penalize Concordia for all 
of the cutbacks, cost-savings, 
and emergency financial mea- 
sures that have been imple- 
mented here during the past 13 
years. 


INSIDE 


Donat Taddeo launches a book on linguistic 


integration 


Do you need to be “‘winterized”’? . 


Music to your ears: the department is 





Government siphons off $6 million in promised funding 


"ih canna 








janbog uoy 







janbog uoy 





Concordia’s senior administration has launched an aggressive media campaign to explain 


Concordia’s funding position to the general public. Vice-Rector (Institutional Relations and 
Finance) Maurice Cohen is pictured being interviewed by reporter Tom Velk of TV-12’s Pulse 
News at the start of one of last week’s strategy sessions with the leadership of Concordia’s 
faculty, staff and student associations and unions (top). Interviews with Cohen and Rector 
Patrick Kenniff were also carried on radio stations CFCF-60, CBM-940, and in Le Devoir and 
The Gazette. Rector Kenniff can be heard live this morning — along with Higher Education and 
Science Minister Claude Ryan — on CJAD radio’s open line program Exchange, hosted by Joe 
Cannon. If you would like to air your opinions about the Ryan funding formula, you can call Joe 
Cannon between 10:00 a.m. and noon at 790-0991. 


Concordia’s case, in a nut- 
shell, is the following: 
e Since its creation in 1974, 
Concordia has always been 
underfunded; in recent years 
the amount of the shortfall has 
been approximately $1,300 per 
student, meaning that, on aver- 
age, Concordia receives $1,300 
less in base funds — per capita 
— than the average amount 
given other universities — per 
capita — to teach their stu- 
dents; this historic~ disparity 
has cost Concordia upwards of 
$100 million in lost revenues 


during the 13 years since the 
merger between Loyola College 
and Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity; Concordia’s under- 
funding has been well docu- 
mented — and verified — in 
every study prepared during the 
past decade by the Quebec 
government, the Conseil des 
Universités, and other recog- 
nized authorities; 

e After waiting patiently for 13 
years, Concordia was told in 
last April’s provincial budget 
speech that the government 
had at long last set aside $15 


million in additional funding 


(both for 1987-88 and 1988-89) 
to begin to close the gap that 
exists in the amounts allotted to 
base funding for Quebec’s have 
and have-not universities; 
Concordia was told that this 
$15 million in “new money” 
would be added to the base 
budgets of the have-not univer- 
sities — Concordia being the 
prime example; 


e The remaining $25 million of 
the $40 million promised in the 


See FIGHT page il 
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A vital interaction 


Concordia lecturer coauthors study of Italian 
community's education in Montreal 


by John Sobol 

With the passage of Bills 22, 
63 and 101, the debate over the 
language of education in Que- 
bec took centre stage in the 
language controversy. Despite 
the widespread documentation 
of francophone and 
anglophone reactions to the 
debate, recording and analyz- 
ing the responses of Montreal’s 
many ethnic communities has 
rarely been seen as a priority. 
With the publication of their 
book, entitled Le débat linguis- 
tique au Québec: La commu- 
nauté Italienne et la langue 
d’enseignement, Concordia’s 
Donat Taddeo and Tulane’s 
Raymond Taras hope to set a 
valuable precedent. 





... astudy of an ethnic 
group’s linguistic 
integration into the 
Quebec education 

system... 








“This book,” explains Tad- 
deo, “‘is essentially a case study 
of an ethnic group’s linguistic 
integration into the Quebec 
education system.” In the 
words of Paul-André Linteau, 
who wrote the book’s introduc- 
tion, “est évoqué ici l’histoire 
d’une communauté qui, une 


Tan Westbury 





Donat Taddeo 


fois passé le stade de l’adoption 
a la société d’accueil, 
s’organise pour prendre sa 
place dans cette société.” 

The book’s coauthors are 
native Montrealers who gradu- 
ated together from both high 
school and Loyola College. 
Taras is now Associate Profes- 








In the next few weeks your 
department will be receiving a 
memo about Concordia’s new 
travel policy. This information 
may prompt a startled Who? 
When? Where? and Why? Not 
to mention What’s it all about? 

First of all, why a travel 
policy at all? The answer to 
that one is simple. . .it’s there 
to make things easier for you. 

Travel arrangements in the 
past were often unco-ordinated 
or unsatisfactory and each 
department was left to its own 
devices to find the best travel 
agent, transportation rate or 
hotel accomodations. 

Research done for you 

Now, three “authorized” 
travel agents have been named: 
American Express Canada 
Inc.(AMEX), Voyages Kelen 
Travel Ltd., and Voyage Goli- 
ger’s Travel. Though no one is 
obliged to use them (with the 
exception of 40 or so Con- 
cordia administrators who have 

recently been issued an Ameri- 
'.-ean- Express ‘Corporate card), 


Bon Voyage! 





the offices of Treasury and the 
Vice-rector, Finance and Insti- 
tutional Relations have put 
months of effort into finding 
three companies that will offer 
efficient, cost-saving service to 
you. They’ve saved you the 
research. 

Next is: to whom does this 
policy apply? 

As explained in the up-com- 
ing memo, it’s relevant for any 
faculty or non-academic staff 
member who travels on busi- 
ness. Again, the intention is to 
streamline travel arrange- 
ments, to offer a management 
tool to those who arrange travel 
details. 

The what? is the same as 
always. ..each travel expendi- 
ture must be submitted in the 
usual fashion (with an authori- 
zation request first, then an 
expenses claim submitted with- 
in five days after returning 
from a trip) to receive reim- 
bursement. 

For more information con- 
tact Roland Aylwin at 4932.” 


sor of Political Science at 
Tulane in New Orleans, while 
Taddeo, having just acquired 
an MA in Communications 
Management from USC, has 
returned to Concordia to teach 
in the Communications depart- 
ment. 

Taddeo was originally train- 
ed as a classicist (PhD’72 — 
Stanford) rather than as an 
historian and educator. How- 
ever, his past experience as a 
CECM school commissioner, 
president of the Quebec chap- 
ter of the Italo-Canadian Con- 
gress, and founding member of 
the Consiglio Educativo Italo- 
Canadese, gave him a thorough 
first-hand knowledge of the 
issues relevant to the book. 

Italians are by far the most 
populous allophone commu- 
nity in Montreal. Children of 
Italian descent account for 
nearly 50% of all students in 
English Catholic schools. 
Twenty-five per cent of their 
teachers are Italian-Canadian. 

Le débat linguistique pro- 
vides a detailed historical 
explanation of the many fac- 
tors which led the Italian com- 
munity to opt so overwhelm- 
ingly for anglophone schools 
— and ultimately for 
anglophone socialization. 

Taras and Taddeo traced the 
actions of the Commission des 
Ecoles Catholiques de Mont- 
réal (CECM) in responding to 
the needs of immigrant com- 
munities. From its founding in 
1846 to its pivotal role in the 


language debates of the past 20° 





Se Just making sure you were paying attention: of course, 
everyone knows that Jon Baggaley, who just finished perform- 
ing in “An Evening of Samuel Beckett’s Shorter Plays,” is an 
Education professor and not an English professor, as was 
indicated underneath the terrific photo of that cast in last 
week’s issue. . .stay sharp. . .speaking of said professor, J.B. 
contributed to a two-part radio series on “Public Health 
Campaigning about AIDS,” airing on CBC’s IDEAS (am 940) 
- second part is Tuesday, Oct. 20th at 9 p.m..... 

....The latest issue of Notes from AUCC (Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada) compares tuition fees for 
full-time arts undergraduate students. The highest is Trinity 
Western University’s $4,170. The lowest? Concordia and 
Université Laval at $450. . .If the topic interests you, Statistics 
Canada reently published Tuition and Living Accommodation 
Costs at Canadian Universities 1986-87 and 1987-88 for $15. 
Mail order through Stats Can: Ottawa, Ont. K1A OT6 or call 
(613)993-7276... 

=e ee There are still more folks to welcome to new positions 
at Concordia: Carole Poirier (Health Services), David Gardner 
(Treasury), Daniel Drouin (Physical Plant),Gaby Miller (Exer- 
cise Science), Massimo DiBitonto (Audio Visual), Suzanne 
Clement (V-R Academic), Isabelle Gauthier (V-R Academic), 
and Rhea Lajoie (Faculty of Commerce). . . 

.... Sociology & Anthropology’s Doroty Pawluch’s article, 
written with Joseph W. Lella, entitled ““Medical Students and 
the Cadaver in Social and Culture Context,” was published in 
Biomedicine Examined, edited by M. Lock and D.R. Gordon, 
D. Reidel Publishing Co., 1987...in the same department: 
part-time lecturer David Howes has an article entitled “Smells 
and Healing” appearing in the next issue of Santé/Culture/ 
Health and a review article on Paul Romney, Mr. Attorney: The 
Attorney-General for Ontario in Court, Cabinet and Legisla- 
ture, 1792-1899 in the next issue of Ontario History... 

....Allen Ginsberg, en route to Quebec City to participate 
in a conference on the work of Jack Kerouac two weeks ago, 
dropped in to visit with his friend Laszlo Géfin in the Liberal 
Arts College. Lucky for some students of the College and the 
English department, he stayed, read a number of poems and 
discussed his work. The session is available on tape for those 
interested... 

....Tomorrow, Political Science professor Harold M. 
Angell will be at the C.E.S.A. (Canadian Ethnic Studies 
Association) Conference at St. Mary’s University in Halifax 
presenting a paper on Quebec’s linguistic minorities... 

....The NATO-AGARD (Advisory Group for Aerospace 
Research & Development) authorities recently hosted a four- 
day seminar for 60 participants from industry, research and 
academia at the National Technical University of Athens and 
invited Mechanical Engineering’s Dr. G.D. Xistris to discuss 
“Machinery Condition Assessment through Vibration Analy- 
sis.’ While in the area he gave an invited lecture at the Greek 
National Research Institute on “Reliability of Mechanical 
Systems Subjected to a Random Environment”... 





years, the CECM has had to 
accommodate a continuous 
stream of immigrant children 
conversant with neither of 
Quebec’s two official languag- 
es. 

Le débat linguistique traces 
the complex and vigorous inte- 
gration of one of those immi- 
grant communities, the Ital- 
ians, into one of North 
America’s largest school 
boards. The lessons learned 
from this study should be of 
interest not just to the princi- 


and anglophone Quebecers, 
but to all those in Quebec or 
elsewhere whose interest is in 
creating a vital interaction 
between a supportive commu- 
nity and a responsive school 
system. _ 

The book is published by 
Les Presses de |’Université de 
Montréal. The original English 
text has been translated into 
French for the publication. It 
will be launched today at 5 
p.m. at La Casa di Italia, 
corner Berri de Montigny and 
Jean Talon. raghiasag 
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Numbers 
tell 
the story 


he accompanying 
graphs indicate the 


extent of the injury 
inflicted on Concordia by the 


recently-announced division of | 


funds for Quebec universities. 
The top graph (Entitled 
RELATIVE BASE FUND- 
ING), shows that Concordia 
University will actually receive 
less per capita to educate its 
students after the injection of 
$15 million in new base funding 
than it did previously (all fig- 
ures being calculated relative to 
average funding at all Quebec 
universities). The existing dis- 


parity of approximately $1,350. 


per full-time equivalent (FTE) 
student has increased by $16 a 
head. Multiplied by 
Concordia’s current FTE stu- 
dent population of 17,000 (the 
actual student enrollment is 
26,000), this per capita short- 
fall in excess of $1,350 will 
result in the loss of tens of 
millions of dollars in revenue 
down through the years, and 
add to Concordia’s ever-grow- 
ing accumulated deficit, which 
passed the $31 million mark 
last May 3st). 

The graph, prepared by 
Concordia on the basis of data 
supplied by the Ministry of 
Higher Education and Science, 
clearly shows that of the four 
universities already funded at a 
level below the provincial aver- 
age, Concordia is the only one 


where average funding will con- — 


tinue to decline. Bishop’s Uni- 
versity, the Université de Mon- 
tréal’s Ecole des Hautes Etudes 


Commerciales, and McGill | 
University, by contrast, will see | 


their per capita student grants 
increase by $282, $136 and $81, 
respectively. 


The bottom graph (Entitled | 


EFFECT OF “SIZE” 

-PARAMETER), shows that 
the particular scenario used by 
Higher Education and Science 
Minister Claude Ryan to “divy 
up” the $15 million provided by 
the Minister of Finance in the 
last Quebec budget, clearly 
places Concordia at the bottom 
of the rung in terms of base 
funding. The scenario was one 
of 12 prepared by civil servants 
in the Higher Education Minis- 
try. Some of the other 11 sce- 
narios (which used different 
types of funding criteria) 
resulted in a more favorable 
distribution of funds for 
Concordia; no one knows with 
certainty why Ryan chose a 
scenario that is so detrimental 
to Concordia. 


RELATIVE AVERAGE COSTS 





RELATIVE BASE FUNDING 










$5 
RELATIVE CHANGES AFTER 
DISTRIBUTION OF $15 MILLION 


Polytech 


Laval sem 


Sherbrooke 


Québec 
-$21 
~$24 : I I 





QUEBEC UNIVERSITY AVERAGE 


$282 
Concordia 


Bishops 


McGill 





RELATIVE AVERAGE COST PER FULL -TIME EQUIVALENT STUDENTS 


-$16 


QUEBEC UNIVERSITIES 








EFFECT OF ‘SIZE’ PARAMETER ON SUPPORT AND ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 
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Sharing their knowledge with the public 


Lacolle Centre is an outreach program 


by Zonia Keywan 


At Concordia’s Lacolle Cen- 
> for Educational Innova- 

on, “innovation” is the opera- 
tive word. And the Centre’s 
interest in fostering creative 
approaches to teaching and 
learning is directed not only at 
Concordia staff and students, 
but also at the outside commu- 
nity. 

For the last two years, the 
Centre has operated, in addi- 
tion to its “in-house” seminars 
and workshops, a popular and 
growing outreach program. 


“Instead of waiting for the 
public to come to us, we go out 
to them, onto their own territo- 
ry,” explains Centre director, 
Olivia Rovinescu.‘‘We’ve real- 
ized we can reach a lot more 
people that way.” 

So far, most of the benefac- 
tors of the Centre’s outreach 
program have been youngsters. 
They are the main targets of the 
two educational experiences — 
“Storytelling in the Class- 
room” and the Nomad Scien- 
tists currently offered 


through the Centre to schools, 
libraries and other institutions. 

Storyteller Dan Daniels is a 
familiar figure to many Mont- 
real children. A retired teacher 
whose background includes 
social activism and award-win- 
ning play writing, Daniels now 
spends most of his time visiting 
schools to recount — or rather, 
perform — stories of his own 
making. In keeping with the 
Lacolle philosophy of promot- 
ing active learning, Daniels 
encourages the members of his 


audience to become involved in 
his performances and after- 
ward, to create texts or pictures 
of their own. 

“He has quite a reputation,” 
says Rovinescu. “The children 


Innovation is the 
operative word 








really love him. We get letters 
here all the time from students 
writing to him and sending 
their own stories.” 


Quickly acquiring celebrity 
as the most innovative science 
teachers in the province are the 
other educators in the Centre’s 
outreach program, the Nomad 
Scientists. 

The six Nomads, who are 
led by Concordia graduate 
Steven (““Mr.Science”) Rosen- 
stein, specialize in a ‘“‘hands- 
on” approach to instruction 
that breathes life into topics 
ranging from acid rain and the 
conservation of whales, to 


See KNOWLEDGE page 5 





Wither winter blues? 


Kathryn McMorrow can teach you how to laugh at winter’s angst 


nyone who has experi- 
A enced a Montreal win- 

ter knows it can be a 
stressful experience: seemingly 
endless months of steel-grey 
skies, waist-deep snow and 
snarled traffic, slush. But now 
Concordia staff and students 
can learn how to turn winter 
scowls into smiles. The Lacolle 
Centre for Educational Inno- 
vation is offering a new week- 
end workshop entitled “Win- 
terproof Yourself Against the 
Winter Blues’”’. 


The animator of the week- 
end, Kathryn McMorrow, says 
she devised the workshop 
because “‘it was self-evident to 
me that winter is a time of year 
when people feel drained and 
often get sick. Winter also 
includes the holiday period, 
when we put tremendous 
amounts of stress on ourselves. 

“The workshop will look at 
‘what’s the best way to take 
care of myself during the 
months ahead and get as much 
as possible out of them?’ Not 


all of us have the time or money 
to go to Florida. So how do we 
give ourselves a holiday right 
here in Montreal?” 
McMorrow, who runs a 
company called Innovations 
Seminars that gives stress and 
time management workshops 
to business pédple, educators 
and health care workers, says 
she helps people learn how to 
cope with the stress in their 
lives, rather than try to elimi- 
nate it altogether. “The only 
time we’re not under stress is 


WANTED 


PART-TIME 
OMBUDSPERSON 


This position is available to a member of the faculty or staff for a renewable 
term of 18 months beginning December 1, 1987. Remuneration takes the form of a 
6-credit course remission (for full-time faculty) or release time (for full-time staff 


members) or a stipend. 


The Ombuds Office is charged with handling complaints and enquiries from 
students, staff and faculty about University-related matters. The successful 
candidate will have a keen sense of justice and fair play, good problem-solving 
skills, the ability to communicate well with people at all levels and in all — 
departments of the University, and an appreciation of ‘‘University culture.” He or 
she will be resourceful, creative, sensitive and an independent thinker. Conscien- 
tiousness and good follow-through are essential. 

While no specific academic or work-related qualifications are required, 
patience, the courage of your convictions and familiarity with University 
regulations, policies and systems will not go amiss. 

Applications should be submitted by November 1, 1987 to: 


Dr. Catherine MacKenzie 


Chair, Supervisory Board, Code of Conduct, BC-209 





when we’re dead,” she points 
out. She emphasizes the impor- 
tance of recognizing the stress 
we are experiencing, under- 
standing its physiological and 
psychological impact, and 
deciding what to do about it. 
“You don’t necessarily have 
to make enormous changes in 
your life,’ she says. “Often a 
very small change can produce 
a big, big effect for the better.” 


Practical approach 


The “winterproofing”’ 
workshop, she says, will con- 
sist of discussions about the 
nature of stress, 


relaxation | 


for so long they’ve forgotten 
what it’s like.” 

McMorrow holds an MA in 
Education and in Clinical Psy- 
chology and has eighteen years’ 
teaching experience in Canada 
and the United States. Her first 
degree, in Sociology, 
obtained at Sir George Wil- 
liams. In addition to organiz- 
ing seminars and workshops, 
she teaches in the pre-retire- 
ment program at College 
Marie-Victorin and_ gives 
courses in starting a small busi- 
ness for the Federal Bank. 
Later this fall she will present a 
workshop for the Concordia 





Kathryn McMorrow. . . she’ll “winterize” you 


techniques and _ individual 
group work focusing on spe- 
cific problems, such as, for 
example, exam anxiety, if the 
members of the group are stu- 
dents. The overall approach 
will be practical, she says. 
“When people leave, they’ll 
have an action plan, some 
concrete things to do to cope 
better with their stress.” 

The first session of the 
workshop will take place at 
Lacolle’s out-of-town facility, 
which, says McMorrow, is a 
particularly suitable location. 
“It’s a chance to get away from 
everything for a whole week- 
end. Many people in cities 
don’t get out into nature very 
much. They haven’t felt relaxed 


University Alumni Association 
entitled “Women and Work: 
Focus on Communication.” 

“‘Winterproof Yourself 
Against the Winter Blues” will 
be given at the Lacolle Centre 
in Lacolle on October 16-18. 
Fees including meals and 
accommodation are $95 for the 
general public, $85 for Con- 
cordia staff and $65 for full- 
time students. 

The workshop will be 
repeated in Montreal the fol- 
lowing weekend, October 24 
and 25, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
at the Sir George Williams 
Faculty Club. The fees in-town 
are $55, $50 and $45. 

For further information, 
call 4955. Zonia Keywan 
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KNOWLEDGE 


continued from page 4 


basic chemistry and pre-histor- 
ic life. 

“We try to take an area of 
science that people think is 
boring and animate it,” says 
Rosenstein. “Any subject in 
science can be made interest- 
ing. For example, to make 
physics more entertaining, we 
do ‘junk physics’ — we bring a 





Benefactors of the program. . 


piece of junk into the class- 
room and use it to explain the 
laws of physics.” 

The Nomads also do astron- 
omy skits, in which they take 
on the roles of astronauts and 
robots, and bring in displays of 
rocks, insects and animal 


bones, which the audience is 
encouraged to handle. Many of 
the specimens and chemicals 
used in the presentations are 
donated by Concordia labora- 


outreach science program 





Mr. Science: Steve Rosenstein and his 
Nomad Scientists take science ‘on the 


road’. 





tories. 

The Nomads’ efforts, which 
have received funding from 
Supply and Services Canada’s 
Public Awareness Program for 
Science and Technology and 
Canada Manpower, have been 
seen by 14,000 people across 
the province, most of them pre- 
school and school-age young- 
sters, but also some hospital 
patients and senior citizens. 

The success of the Nomads, 


. a group of school children enjoys learning the principles of science thanks to Lacolle’s 


dasunjag sajivyD 


Lacolle Director Olivia Rovinescu stands 
in front of a collage which photographi- 
cally shows some of their many pro- 
_ grams. 


Rosenstein believes, shows that 
“you don’t need fancy equip- 
ment and expensive labs in 
order to teach science. What 
you need is love for kids and a 
willingness to keep constantly 
learning.” 
Serious educators 

Describing himself as a 
“crusader” for environmental 
issues, Rosenstein points out 
that, in spite of their entertain- 
ing style, the Nomads are seri- 


Gazette, Gordon Beck 





ous educators committed to 
filling the gaps left by conven- 
tional education. 

“The present educational 
system lies to kids by not telling 
them about serious problems 
like pollution, acid rain and 
nuclear war,” he says. “Kids 
can handle these things. You 
have to give them the facts, and 
at the same time, a sense of 
hope. So we say to them, ‘You 
guys do something, care about 
the environment’.” 

In addition to their presenta- 
tions for children, both Dan 
Daniels and the Nomads have 
given workshops at Lacolle’s 
on-campus location for teach- 
ers, to assist them in applying 
creative teaching techniques to 
regular classroom activities. 

In future, outreach activities 
will become an even greater 
part of the Centre’s program, 
Olivia Rovinescu hopes. For 
instance, teenagers from war- 
torn countries around the 
world recently stayed at the 
Lacolle Centre for a week as 
part of an International Peace 
and Justice Tour and they’ll be 
back between Oct. 26-30. 
“Lacolle was perfect for this 
purpose,” said Olivia Rovines- 
cu, Director of the Centre. The 
young people lived there 
together for the week, getting 
to know each other and discov- 
ering how similar their experi- 
ences of war were. 

“[’m always getting calls 
here for resources — people 
looking for someone to give a 
bioethics lecture in the class- 
room or to do a stress manage- 


‘ment workshop in their compa- 


” 


ny,’ she says.“I’m trying to 
amass a list of names of people 
who are experts in different 
fields — any subject from Nic- 
aragua to the Canadian North. 
I would like the Lacolle Centre 
to become a clearinghouse for 
such resource people.” 

“This would be a great 
opportunity for professors at 
Concordia who are doing 
research in various areas to 
share their knowledge with the 
public.” 


Public Lecture Series 


POVERTY, CHASTITY AND 
OBEDIENCE: THE EVOLUTION 
OF EUROPEAN IDENTITY 


by 


PROF. LIONEL ROTHKRUG 
Department of History 
Concordia University 


Lecture Two: 
“LONELINESS” 


Wednesday, 21 October 1987 at 8:30 p.m. 
Room 1070 


The Henry F. Hall Building 
1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd. W. 





848-2435 
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Pied piper to the community 


Concordia music enters new era 


by Heather Solomon 


If you can 
hear the music 


you are the music. . . 


— TS. Eliot 





ou can’t grow upward 
without spreading pro- 
portionately outward 
as well. The same rule applies 
to Concordia’s Music depart- 
ment which is expanding into 
the community-at-large along- 
side a student body experienc- 
ing an energizing growth spurt. 
“When the department was 
new, there were about 60 stu- 
dents and five or six professors. 
It’s grown to 300 majors with 
14 full-time faculty, about 30 
part-time faculty and around 
40 private instructors giving 
applied music lessons,” mar- 
vels Associate Professor Sher- 
man Friedland, whose career at 
Concordia goes back to 1976. 
He also includes in his 
“number roster” the thousands 
who attend public concerts at 
the University from September 


C.O-N-.C 


All concerts commence at 8:00 PM 


to May. But the University- 
community relationship is not 
tipping the scales of control 
into the hands of observers. 
“Public taste does not dictate 
to the University; rather, we’re 
catering to the development of 
the student. By definition, a 
university should be a place 
where esoteric things are 
done,” asserts Friedland. “If 
the people who come to our 
concerts can be enriched by 
what we present, all the better.’ 


“We offer an opportunity 
to get into or back into 
music” 





More and more, he says, 


-community involvement in 


University life is taking on a 
participatory edge. Some of it 
stems from a moderate influx 
of mature students, not those 
who are in the 21-yr. age brack- 
et who hope to make up the 
credits they lack from not hav- 
ing completed a CEGEP diplo- 
ma. Mature students, by 
Friedland’s definition, are in 
their 40s and he forsees a new 
additional “market” for Con- 





years. 

“We offer an opportunity to 
go into or back into music to 
people who have been raising 
families. They are able to come 
in and enjoy music for its own 
sake,” he explains. “They’re 
the purest kind of student 
because they’re not in here for 
vocational education.” 

Friedland. admits that post- 
studies money making is diffi- 
cult. He recalls his own youth 
in Brooklyn, NY, when he 
announced to his parents his 
intent to play the clarinet as his 
life’s work. “They told me to 
write to Benny Goodman for 
one of his old ones,” and he 
promptly moved out, pursuing 
classical clarinet studies at such 
schools as the Boston Conserv- 
atory of Music and the Conser- 
vatoire Américain in Fon- 
tainebleau, France. Though 
performance is his first love, 
Friedland has bolstered his 
concert career with teaching at 
universities in New Hampshire, 
Colorado and Montreal, and 
even was a radio broadcaster 
for a time, with the only classi- 
cal music program between 
Denver and Albuquerque. His 


pianist — also teaches at Con- 
cordia. 

Friedland quotes a Juilliard 
statistic that estimates only 
0.2% of their graduating stu- 
dents earn their living from 
professional music. For every 
success story there are hun- 
dreds who “open music stores 





Only 0.2%... earn their 
living from professional 
music 








or drift into insurance.’ The 
University is aware of the stric- 
tures. Faculty member Philip 
Cohen has an ongoing interest 
in training students for profes- 
sional careers and last year he 
was the only Canadian invited 
to address the subject at the 
International Symposium on 
Music Pedagogy. 

Classical music graduates, 
says Friedland, have the most 
hurdles to overcome but Con- 
cordia jazz graduates, despite 
similar hardship, are carving a 
large niche for themselves due 
to the vibrant club situation in 
town. “I think our Jazz Studies 
program is the best in Montreal 
because the professors who are 
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associated with it are the active 
jazz performers in the city,” 
Friedland asserts. Names like 
trumpet-player Charles Elli- 
son, saxophonist Dave Turner 
and jazzmen Andrew Homzy 
and Jan Jarczyk have built up 
Concordia’s jazz reputation. 

Friedland also attributes the 
program’s popularity to jazz 
being a grass roots sound, “an 
amalgamation of popular 
music: it’s punk and funk and 
rock fused together to form a 
musical mirror of a series of 
social upheavals.” 

Friedland speaks of the 
Music department’s multi-fac- 
eted fact with the assurance of a 
faculty member who has been 
on all sides of the academic 
fence: administrative, teach- 
ing, and performing in the 
metier in which he teaches. 


The ideal venue 


As chairman of the Music 
department from the fall of 
1977 to 1980 and concurrently 
Director of Performing Arts as 
of 1979, Friedland saw Music 
expand from a section to a full- 
fledged department in 1981. He 
was appointed Assistant Dean 
of the Faculty of Fine Arts in 
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The Concordia Orchestra 


Sherman Friedland, Conductor (Loyola Chapel) 

November 7, 1987 - Charles Dallaire, Clarinet Soloist. Spohr, Concerto #2. Haydn, 
Symphony #88. 

December 5, 1987 - (Christmas Concert Benefit. Christmas Basket Drive). 

February 27, 1988 - Bernard lagacé, Pianoforte. Mozart, Concerto A Major. 
Mendelssohn, Symphony #4. 


April 16, 1988 - Gala Orchestra and Choir Concert. Mozart, Vespers. Brahms, 
Symphony #2. 


The Concordia Choir 


Carol Harris, Director (Loyola Chapel) 
December 12, 1987 
April 16, 1988 - Gala Choir and Orchestra Concert (see above) 


The Concordia Chamber Choir 


Christopher Jackson, Director (Loyola Chapel) 
November 28, 1987 
March 12, 1988 


The Concordia Chamber Players 


Richard Roberts, Denise lupien, Violinists 

Robert Verebes, Violist. 

Marcel St. Cyr, Cellist 

Eric Wilner, Flutist 

Sherman Friedland, Clarinetist 

Dale Bartlett, Pianist 

October 24, 1987 - Hummel, Stomitz, Clarinet Quartets; Mozart, Flute Quartet; 
Kacinskas, Three Miniatures. 

December 10, 1987 - Shari Saunders, Soprano. Webern, Five Canons, Soprano, 
Clarinet, Bass Clarinet; Quartet, Violin, Clarinet, Tenor Saxophone, Piano; Ned 
Rorem, “Ariel”, for Soprano, Clarinet, Piano; Stravinsky, “Elegy for JFK", for Soprano, 
Clarinet and Alto Clarinet. 

February 11, 1988 - Copland, Sextet, for Clarinet, String Quartet, Piano; Hindemith, 
Three Pieces, for Violin, Clarinet, Trumpet, Double Bass and Piano; Casella, 
Serenata, for Clarinet, Trumpet, Bassoon, Violin and Violincello. 

The above concerts by the Concordia Chamber Players will be broadcast by the CBC 
on the program, “‘Music from Montreal”, Francis Wainwright, Producer. 

The players will also perform on the CBC-McGill series from Pollack Hall on January 
14, 1988, and this program will be heard on ‘Arts National”. This program features 
Richard Roberts, Sherman Friedland, and Dale Bartlett. & 


cordia music courses in future wife Linda — a composer/ 
©: 2R - DEA ME US$) TG 
The Concordia New Music 





Allan Crossman, Director 
December 15, 1987 
April 19, 1988 


Jazz Studies — The Lecture Series 
Presentations for 1987-88 - RF1I0 


September 17, 1987 - The Art of Jazz — “Jazz: What, When, Where?’ Guest 
-Musicians, Artists, Panel — Refreshments. 


October 29, 1987 - John Gilmore, ‘Jazz in Montreal’. 
January 28, 1988 - TBA 
March 3, 1988 - TBA 











Jazz Studies — Concerts 


(FCS - F.C. Smith Auditorium, Loyola Campus 

Chapel - Loyola Chapel, Loyola Campus) 

October 10, 1987 - Jan Jarczyk, and Orchestra (Loyola Chapel) 
October 15, 1987 - Faculty Jazz Band (FCS). 

October 23, 1987 - The Andrew Homzy Jazz Orchestra (H110) - Tickets $6, $8. 
October 29, 1987 - Faculty Jazz Band, (FCS). 

November 5, 1987 - Concordia Jazz Ensembles (FCS). 

November 12, 1987 - Concordia Jazz Ensembles (FCS). 

November 19, 1987 - Concordia Jazz Ensembles (FCS). 

November 26, 1987 - Improvisation Class (FCS). 

November 27, 1987 - Charles Ellison and Woodwinds (loyola Chapel). 
December 3, 1987 - Pre-Holiday Parade of Jazz (6 groups}. MC: len Dobbin. 
January 21, 1988 - Faculty Jazz Band (FCS). 

February 12, 1988 - Andrew Homzy Jazz Orchestra (H110) $6, $8. 
February 18, 1988 - Student Produced Evening. Faculty Jazz Band. 
March 5, 1988 - Jan Jarczyk Orchestra (Loyola Chapel). 

March 10, 1988 - Concordia Jazz Ensembles (FCS). 

March 11, 1988 - Charles Ellison and Voices (Loyola Chapel). 

March 17, 1988 - Concordia Jazz Ensembles (FCS). 

March 24, 1988 - Concordia Jazz Ensembles (FCS). 

March 31, 1988 - Jazz Improvisation Classes (FCS). 

April 7, 1988 - Jan Jarczyk, Solo Piano (Loyola Chapel). 

April 14, 1988 - Concordia Jazz Ensembles, with invited guest (FCS). 





The Organ Recitals, 1988 


Sanctuaire Marie, Reine des Coeurs, 5875 Sherbrooke East 3:00 PM 


April 17 - Claude Bernier 


April 24 - Pierre Gadbois 


St. Matthias Church, corner Céte St-Antoine and Church (Westmount) 8:00 PM 


April 17 - Aline Daveluy 
April 20 - Régis Rousseau 
April 24 - Sophie Trépanier 
April 27 - leslie Young 


May 1 - Myriam Chabot 
May 4 - Andrew Couse 
May 8 - John Kekely 

May Tl - Suzanne Ozorak 





Diploma Concerts 


The followii 
loyola 

April 5, 1988 - Pauline Aldrich, 
Harpsichord 

April 21, 1988 - Dominique Brun, 
Violincello 


May 3, 1988 - Andrea Carr, Piano 
May 5, 1988 - Chery! Dutton-Stroud, 
Piano 


May 12, 1988 - Ruth Barrie, Voice 
March 22, 1988 - Ani Essegulian, 


students enrolled in the Diploma Program will present solo recitals in the 
apel. (For information, call 848-4706) 


April 28, 1988 - Alan | Piano 

May 10, 1988 - Sylvie Gosselin, Piano 

To be confirmed - Grégoire Jeay, 
Baroque Flute 

April 12, 1988 - Ryoko Mine, Piano 

April 26, 1988 - Francois Terrone, Piano 


Piano 


Doctoral Candidate Recitals 


Charles Dallaire, Clarinetist, will present two recitals: October | - Contemporary Music; 


March 29 - Chamber Music 





Electroacoustic Concerts 


(Loyola Chapel, 8:00 PM - 


September 24, 1987 
November 5, 1987 
November 6, 7, 1987 
December Hl, 1987 


AD 131) 


February 25, 1988 
February 26, 27, 1988 
April 14, 1988 


More Concerts of Unusual Interest 


Matt Hughes, Fortepianist - September 23, 1987 (loyolo Chapel). 
Kenneth Well, Pianist - October 20, and 22 (loyola Chapel). Included in the two 


concerts will be: Kreisleriana, 


The C Major Fantasy, by Schumann; Sonatas in 


C Minor and A Major, by Schubert; and 6 Piano Pieces, Opus 118, by Brahms. 
Yaron Ross, Pianist - November 10, 1987 (loyola Chapel). 
Eric Wilner, Flutist- November 14, 1987 


Sherman Friedland, Classical Clarinetist, with Christopher Jackson, Fortepianist, with 
guests - November 17, 1987 (loyola Chapel). i 


fer information on all presentations, please call 
All programs subject to change without notice. 





ae 
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The Music department’s Sherman Friedland (centre) turns the public’s ear. 


PIPER 
continued from page 6 

1982, a post in which he served 
for two years. His main con- 
cerns now are his involvements 
with the professional Con- 
cordia Chamber Players (as 
director) and in conducting the 
Concordia Orchestra, where 
the public is eligible, through 
audition, to play. 

“The orchestra is made up 
of students, musicians from the 
University-at-large, and many 
people from the outside who 
join if they can play well,” adds 
the professor. ‘““We don’t have 
the students within the depart- 
ment to be able to sustain such 
an orchestra.” 

Friedland also gives clarinet 
classes for the University. ““We 
cater to the talented, young and 
precocious performer as well as 
to the 45-year-old who decides 
to come back to school,” points 
out Friedland, whose own clar- 
inet protégé, Charles Dallaire, 
is the first student in Music to 
be accepted for a student-con- 
structed doctorate. The depart- 
ment’s only post-graduate pro- 
gram otherwise is an advanced 
music performance diploma 
which Dallaire already com- 
pleted. “Charles is a wonderful 
player. He’s going to make a lot 
of news in Canada,” the young 
man’s mentor says. 

Though the young clarinet- 
ist won’t have the ideal venue in 
which to play for his October 
and March public recitals, next 


year’s crop of gifted students 
and the greater public will 
enjoy the luxury of a brand- 
new concert hall on campus. 
Friedland emphasizes that the 
hall, to be linked to the Vanier 
Library, is more of a necessity 
than a luxury. 


New recording series 


Music and the Campus Min- 
istry have engaged in a tug-of- 
war during the long years of 
sharing facilities like the 
Loyola Chapel. Rehearsals in 
the Chapel are limited to Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings along with a smattering 
of Saturdays; otherwise aca- 
demic classrooms have served 
the purpose with desks repeat- 
edly being shuffled over to 
make way for music stands. 

Top notch acoustics will be 
another concert hall advantage 
which is lacking in the Chapel, 
the F.C. Smith Auditorium and 
the Campus Centre, where 
most performances take place. 
“Panels in the hall will have a 
porous surface on one side for 
jazz, for example, and a reflec- 
tive surface on the other for 
such groups as the early music 
ensemble (with its more deli- 
cate sound). The panels will be 
turned by motor, depending on 
who. is_ playing,’ says 
Friedland, who is part of the 
research team which investi- 
gated designs at leading Ameri- 


can music schools. “(And) we _ 


owe thanks to the Dean of Fine 
Arts, Bob Parker, who 
laboured long and hard to get 
us the building.” 

The new $4 million, 575-seat 
hall will house performances 


by the Concordia Orchestra, 
the Concordia Chamber Play- 
ers (broadcast by the CBC on 
“Music from Montreal”), the 
Concordia Choir, directed by 
Carol Harris, the Concordia 


Chamber Choir under Music 
department chair Christopher 
Jackson, as well as jazz con- 
certs, piano concerts, early 


“Bob Parker laboured 
long and hard to get us 
the building” 





music, contemporary, new and 
traditional music, and vibrant- 
ly experimental electroacoustic 
concerts. 

Electroacoustic Music stu- 
dio director Kevin Austin is 
also the engineering genius 
behind the first-time series of 
Concordia Music recordings on 
the SNE label. The album was 
recorded, mastered and _ per- 
formed at Concordia over the 
past two summers, and features 
Friedland playing faculty com- 
posers Allan Crossman and 
Wolfgang Bottenberg’s new 
music for clarinet. The disk 
will be out in both Canadian 
and American music stores by 
March. 

“Music is for everyone. If 
people can be imbued with this 
beautiful thing we ave, they 
can come into t! Vlusic 
department,” offers Friedland. 

“Music makes you feel bet- 
ter; takes the pressure off... .” 

And that’s what attracts the 
community-at-large to push 
the University’s borders out- 
ward. It is this spreading root- 
growth that buttresses a strong 
University Music department 
for which Friedland projects a 
healthy, vital future. 


HONORARY 


DEGREE 


NOMINATIONS 


Nominations are currently being accepted for prospective honorary 


degree recipients at Concordia University’s June 1988 convocation 
ceremonies. 


All members of the Concordia community are eligible to nominate 
candidates.* Each submission must be accompanied by a detailed 
curriculum vitae and a succinct statement explaining why the 
nominator thinks the candidate is worthy of such an honour. 


Submissions should be sent to the Board of Governors Graduation 
Ceremonies Committee c/o the Board Secretary, Aloysius Graham, 
S.J., Room BC-320, no later than November 15th, 1987. 


*NOTE: Current members of the Faculty, the Administration and the Board of Governors 
are not eligible to receive honorary degrees. 
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Third in a series 


Diversity and Strength 


Joint Doctoral program in Administration pools 
ideas, approaches, expertise 


by Barbara Verity 


The following is the third in a four-part series on joint university 
programs in Montreal. Last week’s installment described the Joint 
University program in Communications, begun this year with Con- 
cordia, UQAM and I|’U de M as participants. 


The joint doctoral program 
in Administration, pioneered 
10 years ago by four Montreal 
universities, is a world’s first, 
reports program director Chris- 
topher Ross. 

“TI don’t know of any other 
program like this in business in 
the world,” says Ross, who is 
also Associate Dean for Gradu- 

‘ate Studies in Commerce and 
Administration at Concordia. 

The program is unique 
because it is offered by four 
independent universities, 
which pool their professors as 
well as their library and com- 
puter resources, which taken 


together provide students with 
a tremendous variety of exper- 
tise and materials. 

Ross points out that the 
program’s uniqueness also lies 
in its bilingual nature, whereby 
students must be able to under- 
stand spoken and written 
French and English for their 
studies. Students, however, 
may speak or write in the 
language of their choice. 

The four universities which 
launched the program in 1976 
were Concordia, McGill, 
Université du Québec 4 Mont- 
réal (UQAM) and Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales 


(HEC — affiliated with 1’U de 
M). 

“Gaining exposure to the 
four universities, students rec- 
ognize that professors in the 
same area approach the subject 
matter in quite different ways,” 
Ross says. 

Different emphasis, different 
approach 

“For example,” he con- 
tinues, “there are marketing 
professors in all four universi- 
ties, and certainly we have 
different emphases and differ- 
ent approaches to the whole 
subject area of marketing. 
Somebody coming through our 


Check that copy! 


Liz Metcalfe (center) and Bronwyn Chester (right) work with professor Enn Raudsepp over a 
story produced in their journalism program. Not much editing was required: Metcalfe and 
Chester are the first winners of the Philip Fisher Bursaries (to be awarded annually) in Con- 
cordia’s new Graduate Diploma Program in Journalism. Metcalfe, 33, has a B.F_A. from 
Concordia and has worked for six years on weekly newspapers. Chester, 29, a graduate of the 
University of Toronto (B.A.) and McGill (Social Work), has worked as a medical secretary, 
community animator and medical researcher. Criteria for awarding the bursaries include 
scholarship, potential for a career in journalism, demonstrated commitment to journalism 


and financial need. 





program readily identifies that 
the way UQAM_ would 
approach marketing is substan- 
tially different than the way we 
do at Concordia. The profes- 
sors there have different kinds 
of interests and they view the 
same phenomenon in a differ- 
ent way. 

It’s really important to rec- 
ognize that one can see the 
same thing in substantially dif- 
ferent ways — even view the 
same subject matter in differ- 
ent ways. Students have a 
much, much richer experience 
than coming through one spe- 
cific university,” Ross explains. 

This beneficial aspect of the 
program was also the source of 
initial problems for the orga- 
nizers. “‘You’re talking about 
four independent institutions 
working together — four insti- 
tutions with four different cul- 
tures... four different ways of 
operating. 

“T think that the major 
problem is simply working 
together and realizing that the 
same word will mean different 
things to the four different 
institutions. Even though we 
say the same words, we never 
could agree because the words 
meant different things. 

“Once we understood the 
differences in approaches, then 
it was easy to work with it.” 

A model program for others 

As aresult of its success, this 
doctoral program has become a 
model for other joint university 
programs in Montreal. For 
instance, the bilingual require- 
ment has also been included in 
the new joint PhD in Commun- 
ications launched this year by 
Concordia, UQAM and the 
Université de Montréal. 

The doctorate in administra- 
tion began 10 years ago at the 
suggestion of the Quebec gov- 
ernment. Coincidentally, both 
Concordia and McGill had 
applied to the government to 
begin a PhD in Administra- 
tion. They responded by sug- 
gesting that the two universities 
work together and invite 
UQAM and HEC in at the 
same time. 

They all came to the party. 

Developed by the four uni- 
versities, the program is joint in 
the sense that students have 
access to all the professors, 
computers and libraries of 
them all, explains Ross. Fur- 
thermore, students take three 


compulsory courses, team 
taught by four professors (one 
from each university) — and 
students must write a certain 
number of theory papers. 

“But,” elaborates Ross, 
“outside of that core, which is 
non-negotiable, the universi- 
ties are free to adjust the pro- 
gram to suit their own require- 
ments.” 

A joint committee, with rep- 
resentatives from each of the 


“I don’t know of any 
other program like this 
in the world” 





universities, coordinates the 
program. Each university also 
has a PhD committee setting 
policy for the faculty within 
guidelines set by the joint com- 
mittee. 

Nearly 100 students are tak- 
ing part in the program, 26 of 
them admitted this year. 
Enrollment: is fairly equally 
divided between the four uni- 
versities. 

To Christopher Ross, now in 
his third and final year as 
director of the program, advan- 
tages extend to professors as 
well as students. “In cities 
where you have more than one 
university, it’s very rare to find 
professors who communicate 
with each other frequently, 
even though the universities are 
in the same area. I’ve spoken to 
people from Boston and from 
other cities with three or four 
universities, and they don’t 
even know the professors 
across the street. Our joint 
program has broken down a lot 
of that,” he says. 

A likely outcome will be 
joint research projects under- 
taken by professors working 
together from Montreal univer- 
sities, he says. 

And if the current careers of 
graduates from the program 
are another indication of its 
success, the program is doing 
fine here, too. The 40 graduates 
are working in academic posi- 
tions in universities throughout 
North America and Europe, 
fulfilling the program’s aim of 
turning out teachers and 
researchers in the field of 
Administration. 


(Next week’s culminating 
article will look at the new Joint 
Doctoral program in Religion.) _ 











That social whirl 


New Concordia singles group promotes shared activities 


by Rachel Alkailay 


he animals on Noah’s 

I Ark marched in, two by 

two in pairs, one male, 

one female. Since then the 

world has operated on the prin- 
ciple of couples. 

But what do you do if you’re 
not interested in being part of a 
couple, but like to maintain an 
active social life? Does that 
mean that you miss out on 
happenings at the University, 
or that you don’t see that 
wonderful new play at the Cen- 
taur, or try that charming little 
Italian restaurant around the 
corner? 

Concordia has its share of 
singles — those never married, 
divorced, widowed, or recently 
uncoupled. Until now, many 
Concordia dances, dinners, 
and happenings remained tan- 
talizingly out of reach for many 


of the faculty and staff if they 
found it difficult to enter a 
dance alone or didn’t feel like 
being the only single person at 
a table at the annual lobster 
dinner. 

Until now. Just a few weeks 
ago a Concordia Social Singles 
group of faculty and staff who 
want to combine being single 
with being socially active was 
created. “But,”’ says one mem- 
ber, “the club is specifically not 
a match-making group — it’s a 
friendship club.” 


Idea caught on 


It began at Belmore House, 
on the last day of freedom for 
staff and faculty before the 
mad rush of students entered 
the University in full force last 
month. A joking suggestion 
that people group together to 


enjoy many of the activities at 
the University during the 
school year caught on quickly 
with 10 people there — so much 
so, in fact, that five of them 
went out to share cocktails and 
dinner. One thing led to 
another, and the Concordia 
Social Singles held its first get- 
together meeting a couple of 
weeks afterward. 

The Faculty Club has been 
the scene of the brain-storming 
sessions — where people can sit 
back and relax on a Friday 
afternoon after a hectic week 
and let ideas flow. Plans for 
dinners out, theatre evenings, a 
day spent bicycling, have all 
received support from the 
enthusiastic group of people 
aged from the early 20s to the 
late 50s. Alternate contact peo- 
ple for the different events 
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would ease the burden of orga- 
nizing them for the group. If a 
biking enthusiast plans a day in 
the country, then he or she 
would be the contact person. If 
someone wants to try the new 
Japanese restaurant, then he or 
she makes the arrangements. 
The Social Singles is a loose- 
ly knit organization, which 
plans to stay that way — casual, 
easy-going, and fun. As a 
mixed group of men and wom- 
en in a wide age range, they 
plan to attend Concordia’s 
Annual Lobster Dinner on 
Thursday, Oct. 22. Many mem- 
bers of the club (which does not 
charge for membership) had 
previously wanted to partici- 
pate in the evening, but felt 
uncomfortable going alone. 
The group is also planning in 
advance — the annual Christ- 
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mas Dance is a definite possi- 
bility, as well as visits to new 
restaurants around Montreal. 


Plans 


The group plans to utilize 
the specific talents of its mem- 
bership in garnering ideas for 
its happenings — and it plans 
to bridge the gap between fac- 
ulty and staff members at both 
the west-end and downtown 
campuses by alternating its 
brainstorming sessions at each 
faculty club. 

The Social Singles hopes to 
attract a regular membership 
of about 40 people, and they’re 
open to any new ideas from 
faculty and staff. 

The next meeting will be 
held Friday, October 16, at the 
west-end campus Faculty Club 
at 5:30 p.m. 





The source for sources 


Canadian newspaper bibliography published 


he first ever bibliogra- 
T phy published on Cana- 

dian newspapers was 
launched on Sept. 30 at a 
Loyola Faculty Club reception 
co-sponsored by the Journal- 
ism department. Minko 
Sotiron, a former editor of 
TTR, edited the book, entitled 
An Annotated Bibliography of 
Works on Canadian Newspa- 
pers 1914-1983/Une_biblio- 
graphe annotée des ouvrages 
portant sur les quotidiens cana- 
diens 1914-1983. 

Sotiron and assistant Tim 
Locke consulted relevant refer- 
ence books, searched data- 
banks, and the former visited 
libraries across Canada to 
make the bibliography as com- 
plete as possible. Sotiron, 
Locke and _ subject-indexers 
Gordon Rabchuk (English) 
and Vivian Freedman (French) 
all confess to waking up at 
night worrying about sources 
which might have been missed. 

The 288-page book has 
3,766 entries in all — 3,221 in 
English, 545 in French — each 
with a brief annotation 
describing the contents of the 
cited article, dissertation or 
book. 

Access to the annotated 
sources is facilitated by the 
bibliography’s extensive and 
detailed subject indexes, in 
English by Gordon Rabchuk, 
who has <a’ Concordia History 








AN UNE 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHIE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ANNOTEE 
OF WORKS DES OUVRAGES 
ON DAILY PORTANT SUR 
NEWSPAPERS LES QUOTIDIENS 
IN CANADA CANADIENS 


1914-1983 





Minko Sotiron 
Editor/Rédacteur 


M.A. and who is now corpo- 
rate archivist for the Royal 
Bank of Canada, and in French 
by Vivian Freedman, of Con- 
cordia’s Admissions Office. 
There is also a complete 
author’s index. Each entry has 
a lettered number for fast 
retrieval, and the entries are 


divided according to geograph- 


ical subject (i.e., General for 
Canada-wide or multi-prov- 
ince implications; then accord- 


ing to province including a 
Québec francais section). 

The project came to be 
because of a $44,000 grant 
from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council 
(SSHRC) — Canadian Studies, 
Strategic Grants division. It 
allowed Sotiron to take a year’s 
leave of absence in 1983-84 
from the University public rela- 
tions office. 

The year wasn’t enough, 


however. “I seriously underes- 
timated the number of sources 
available and the amount of 
necessary time to complete the 
project. That’s. why it took 
three years.” 

Sotiron says the whole exer- 
cise has been worth it, person- 
ally and professionally. ‘““Com- 
pleting the project has enabled 
me to shift careers from public 
relations and practising jour- 
nalism to an academic one. 
Because I am now working ona 
History thesis at Concordia on 
the role and function of news- 
papers in Canadian society 
(1900-1923), I’m the first per- 
son to use my reference work. 

Sotiron describes how vari- 
ous members of the Concordia 
community helped him: 

“Journalism professors Enn 
Raudsepp and Lindsay Crysler 


encouraged me and gave valu- 
able advice in applying for the 
grant. Librarian Loren Singer 
gave me valuable tips on biblio- 
graphical skills. Audrey Wil- 
liams and her Research Services 
staff cleaned the grant applica- 
tion up and corrected mathe- 
matical mistakes. 

“Vivien Freedman of the 
Admissions Office, who did 
the French subject index, was 
especially helpful. I can’t fail to 
mention Grants co-ordinator 
Larry Tansey and his staff. 
Librarians Wendy Knechtel, 
Judy Appleby and Helen 
Gameiro helped as well as 
former PR office colleagues 
Maryse Perraud and Diane 
McPeak, who helped proof- 
read the work, and of course 
Tim Locke, who freelances for 
TTR. 


MATURE 
STUDENTS! 


OPEN HOUSE 


OPEN HOUSE 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21 
LOYOLA, AD 429 


CELEBRATING THE OPENING 
OF OUR NEW CENTRE 


FREE REFRESHMENTS 


PLEASE JOIN US 


Info: Mary Brian 848-3896 
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The Craigs of Briarwood retire to Concordia 


Historic radio drama papers to Broadcast Studies archives 


by Gordon Ritchie 

Concordia University’s Cen- 
tre for Broadcasting Studies 
has recently enriched its archi- 
val collection with the acquisi- 
tion of the papers of four 
prominent CBC radio person- 
alities. 

The four, Dean Hughes, 
Robert Chesterman, Don 
Mowatt and John Reeves 
between them donated more 
than 11 decades worth of fic- 
tion, poetry, plays, radio 
scripts and personal papers. 

The Centre has an agree- 
ment with the CBC to receive 
radio drama material and ancil- 
lary materials including 
departmental and administra- 
tive records and correspon- 
dence. The Hughes papers, 
which had been stored at 
Hughes’ Ontario farm, which 
first had to be rid of insects by 
Agriculture Canada to protect 
the collections of the Centre 
and Concordia’s Norris 
Library, was obtained directly 
from Hughes himself, accord- 
ing to the Centre co-director, 
English professor Howard 
Fink. 

Hughes broadcast a farm 
drama program out of CBC 
Toronto; Reeves, just retired, 
was a producer/director and 
long-time head of radio drama, 
also in Toronto. Chesterman 
and Mowatt were senior pro- 
ducer/directors of drama, arts 
and music programs with CBC 
Vancouver. Both of the latter 
have more than 25 years radio 
experience. 

Hughes, described as “one 
of Canada’s writing and broad- 
casting treasures,” provided the 


Centre with its largest donation 
ever. His papers spanned a 
period of 45 years including a 
25-year run from 1939 to 1964 
of a radio farm drama, The 
Craigs of Briarwood Farm. He 
also wrote a weekly column for 
the Toronto Star, published two 
books, short stories, stage 
plays and unpublished books. 

Hughes, who died earlier 
this year at the age of 79, 
probably had his greatest 
impact on Canadian radio dra- 
ma as a result of his fictional 
farm drama show. The Craigs 
was created by the CBC to 
brighten up its farm news pro- 
gram and disseminate the latest 
developments in farm technol- 
ogy, according to Fink. 

It was the earliest, most 
widely listened to and longest 
running show of its kind. When 
Fink was a youngster he would 
habitually go home from 
school for lunch and hear The 
Craigs. 

Today Fink can listen to The 
Craigs and appreciate Hughes’ 
innovative broadcasting tech- 
niques. : 

“T can trace the effects of the 
farm broadcast in a number of 
ways,” he says. “‘One of them, 
the radio drama _ technique 
Dean Hughes developed, got 
used in the “Golden Age” (of 
radio drama) which started in 
1944, 

“Think of it. How do you go 
from scene to scene; how do 
you use music or no music to 
set-up a certain atmosphere 
and so on? We take these things 
for granted today or maybe 
people have forgotten.” 

Fink also feels Hughes’ early 





Librarians on the move 


Transitional planning positions created 


Joe Prinez, Associate Direc- 
tor of Libraries, became 
Library associate director for 
Resources and Planning effec- 
tive Sept. 1. In addition to 
retaining his past responsibili- 
ties including acting as repre- 
sentative and policy advisor for 
Library Director Al Mate, he 
will liaise with all parties con- 
cerned with the gargantuan 
project — the Rector’s Office, 
architects and project man- 
agers as well as Library staff — 
this in order to ensure a smooth 
transition from drawing and 
dream to reality. 

At the same time Irene Sen- 
dek became Library Project 
Manager — Research and 
Development. Her new tasks 


include assisting Prinez as well 
as making sure the architects 
have the necessary nuts-and- 
bolts planning data necessary 
to make the new libraries as 
efficient as possible. In addi- 
tion, her in-depth analysis of 
present Library operations will 
point the way to greater effi- 
ciencies in the new addition and 
building. 

The Library projects are 
developing ata rapid rate which 
will only speed up over the next 
few months, reports director 
Mate in his announcement, 
and these new appointments 
will ensure high-level depart- 
ment involvement at every step 
and juncture along the way. 


‘radio program has an even 


greater importance: “It kept 
alive the idea of theatre in 
peoples’ minds when they 
didn’t have access to much, 
amateur or professional (dur- 
ing the war).” 

With this kind of experience 
in radio, it’s not surprising that 
Fink expects the Hughes con- 
tribution to be a great source of 
information once research on it 
begins. 

Likewise, he is equally cer- 
tain his other three acquisitions 
will enhance the Centre’s col- 
lection. CBC Vancouver has “‘a 
long, long history of excellence 
in radio drama,” he says. In 
fact, after Toronto, Vancouver 
is the second most active pro- 
ducer of radio drama in the 
country. 

But there’s more to Chester- 
man and Mowatt than just 
drama. “They did major, 
major music stuff including 
interviews with the makers of 
the music, the composers, the 
conductors and so on, and they 
also did arts programming,” 
adds Fink. 

Reeves began with CBC 
Toronto in the 1950s and has 
“consistently done very, very 
interesting experimental dra- 
ma. He has on several occa- 
sions won awards for his play- 
writing, among them being 
international awards for his 
writing and production?’ says 
Fink. 

However, lest anyone draw 
the conclusion that the Centre’s 
archives concern only radio 
drama and are limited to those 
researching it, think again. 

The strength of the Centre’s 
collection is its diversity of 
materials which should appeal 
to many disciplines. It has 
applications to research in not 
only literature and drama but 
in sociology, Canadian studies, 
communications, history and 
political science to name a few. 

Using the Hughes files as an 
example, Fink explains: 

“It’s a source of informa- 
tion and this is, I think, the 
point of this archive in general 
and Dean Hughes specifically. 
It’s a source of information 
about broadcasting between 
the 1930s and 1960s. It runs 
through the whole gamut of 
radio. It really was, in a way, 
the “Golden Age” of CBC 
Radio as well as the “Golden 
Age” of CBC radio drama. By 
‘64 radio was less important, it 
was playing mostly music. 

“It’s a history of radio; it’s 
an insight into theatre. It’s 
important as a record of the 
development of farming in 


Canada and about the attitudes 
of people. It’s very important 
as a record of what went on in 
Canada. It illustrates the value 
of these materials which are not 
simply theatre documents, but 
historical documents.” 

As a consequence of this 
importance and the growing 
size and reputation of the col- 
lection, Fink is hoping it will 
encourage more research. 
Already the Centre receives as 
many as 300 enquiries a year 
from Concordia students, pri- 
vate researchers, the CBC and 
the authors themselves. Fink is 
currently reviewing a_ thesis 
from a student at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto’s Victoria Col- 
lege who made extensive use of 
the archives. Other students 
pursuing Master’s and PhD 
degrees at McGill University, 
the University of Toronto and 
the Université de Sherbrooke 
have done research at the Cen- 
tre. 

By next year the second 
volume of the Centre’s bibliog- 
raphy, which covers the period 
1962 to 1985, will be available. 
Excluding the recent acquisi- 
tions the Centre will have some 
14,000 plays on file of which 
half are Canadian. Also availa- 
ble are the personal papers and 
non-drama documents of the 
Centre’s 12 personal collec- 
tions which includes the likes 
of Howard Ryshpan, Jean 
Hughes and Horace Brown. 

The Centre has recently been 
active in the publishing field as 
well. Little over a month ago an 
anthology. of radio drama pro- 
duced and directed for the CBC 
by Andrew Allan, entitled All 
the Bright Company, was 
released. The book, a Quarry 
Press/CBC Enterprises co- 
publication, includes 11 select- 
ed plays chosen by Fink and his 
co-director at the Centre, Soci- 
ology professor John Jackson. 
They also wrote the introduc- 
tion to the plays, a brief history 
of CBC Radio drama and a 
discussion of the role Canadian 
drama provides for under- 
standing Canadian history in 
the 1940s and ’50s. 

“What we are hoping is to 
publish very carefully selected 
anthologies of the major pro- 
ducers,” says Fink. 

He expects four or five of 
these anthologies to be pub- 
lished as well as a critical 
analysis on the subject of 
Canadian drama. Work has 
already begun on the second 
book, which will feature the 
plays of Montrealer Rupert 
Caplan, a protegé of Tyrone 


Gutherie, the creator of the ! 





Stratford Festival. 

The Centre for Broadcasting 
Studies is open to anyone. 
Offices are in the Norris Bldg. 
N-309, telephone 848-7719. 





one of a series 


Promotions. . . 
Arthur Kroker 


Social and political theorist 
made full professor 





Arthur Kroker (PhD — 
McMaster), who joined the 
Political Science department in 
1981 as an associate professor, 
has achieved a full professor- 
ship. . 

His primary research activi- 
ties have been in the area of 
political theory, and, aside 
from the authorship of two 
recent works on the subject he 
has been the driving force 
behind the Canadian Journal of 
Political and Social Theory, 
which he founded in 1977. The 
journal has received numerous 
Social Sciences and Humani- 
ties Research Council grants 
which attest to its significance 
in providing a forum for the 
expression of critical social the- 
ory for Canadian and interna- 
tional scholars. 

Between 1985 and the 
present he has published Téch- 
nology and the Canadian Mind 
(1985); and The Postmodern 
Scene: Excremental Culture and 
Hyper-Aesthetics (1986), coau- 
thored with Dr. David Cook. 

Dr. Kroker pioneered the 
first regular interdisciplinary 
seminar in the Humanities and 
was responsible as well for the 
senior seminars in Feminist 
Theory and Practice. 

He has been an Associate 
fellow of the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute (1984-85) 
and a Research Fellow with the 
Concordia Centre for Broad- 
casting Studies (1984-86). . 
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FIGHT 


continued from page I 


budget speech was divided into 
two segments ($10 million for 
capital expenditures such as 
scientific and library acquisi- 
tions and $15 million for a 
“one-shot” injection of money 
to help reduce accumulated 
deficits and the indirect costs of 
research); 


© On September 28, 1987, 
Higher Education and Science 
Minister Claude Ryan 
announced privately to some of 
Quebec’s university rectors that 
only one-quarter of the prom- 
ised $15 million in new money 
for base funding (approxi- 
mately $3.75 million) would be 
given to the have-not universi- 
ties, and of that amount 
Concordia would receive the 
ridiculously low sum _ of 
$183,000 — a mere 4.9%; 

e By comparison, McGill Uni- 
versity (not known tradition- 
ally as a have-not university) 


received more than $2 million 
to add to its base budget — 
55% of the total funds allotted 
by Ryan; 

e The government arrived at 
the $183,000 figure for 
Concordia using criteria that 
can only be described as 
“bizarre” at best and, at worst, 
“irrational”; 

e Had Ryan allotted 
Concordia its fair share of the 
$40 million set aside in last 
April’s provincial budget for 
university funding — using rel- 
evant criteria based on the 
government’s own studies — 
Concordia would have received 
as much as $6 million this year 
alone; 


© Quebec government officials 
concede that Concordia Uni- 
versity’s accumulated deficit 
(which passed $31 million last 
May 3lst) is a direct result of 
Concordia’s chronic under- 
funding in relation to the pro- 
vincial norm, yet Ryan’s failure 
to correct the inequity in 


Concordia’s base funding will 
add approximately $5 million 
annually to Concordia’s deficit 
— this year, next year and every 
year thereafter; 

e Even after the Québec-wide 
injection of $15 million in addi- 
tional government funding, 
Concordia will still receive 
approximately $1,350 less than 
the provincial average — per 
student; in other words, 
Concordia will actually find 
itself worse off after the injec- 
tion of new money than it was 
beforehand — receiving $16 
less per capita than was the case 
before Ryan intervened; 

© Specifically, commerce and 
administration students at 
Concordia are funded at a level 
that is 36% below the Quebec 
average; the level for engineer- 
ing and computer science stu- 
dents is 28% below the average; 
education students are 25% 
below the average; science stu- 
dents are 18% below; find arts 
students 15% below; and on 
and on it goes. 


Keep fit 


Recreation Department offers activities 


The Department of Fitness, Recreation and Athletics will once 
again be offering a number of fitness-related activities to the Con- 
cordia community. Our primary objective is to offer students and 
employees as wide a selection of activities as possible. 

It will be noted below that there is a slight discrepancy between 
the fees paid by students and faculty and employees. This is due to 
the fact that students already pay a services fee at registration 


time. 


Activities/Fees 


Instructional Activity: 

2 Sessions/wk. 

3 Sessions/wk. 
Recreational Activity: 
Team Activity (except 
hockey) 

General Activity Option: 


Students Faculty/Employees 
$10 $20 
$15 $30 
$10 $20 
$10 $20 
$35 $70 


Further information may be obtained by calling the Recreational 


Athletics Office at 848-3860. 


EVENTS 
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HISTORY DEPARTMENT: 
Public Lecture Series on Pov- 
erty, Chastity, and Obedience: 
The Evolution of European 
Identity — Prof. Lionel 
Rothkrug, History Dept., 
Concordia University, on 
Loneliness at 8:30 p.m. in H- 
1070, Hall Bldg. Downtown 
campus. FREE. 848-2435. 


COALITION FOR INTE- 
GRATION OF LESBIAN 
STUDIES AT CONCORDIA: 
Weekly meeting at 3 p.m., 
Simone de Beauvoir Lounge, 
2170 Bishop St. All women 
(students, staff and faculty) 
are welcome. 


Thursday 22 


SPARKLERS CLUB OF 
CONCORDIA LECTURE 
SERIES: Pierre Théberge, 
Director, MMFA, on The 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
and its Community at 3 p.m. in 
H-920, Hall Bldg. Downtown 
campus. 

Everyone welcome. 


THURSDAYS AT 
LONERGAN: Guest speaker 
Barbara Zerter, Social Justice 
Committee of Montreal, on 
Salvadoran Refugees in Hon- 
duras, 4 — 5:30 p.m., 
Lonergan College, 7302 
Sherbrooke St. West. For more 
information, call 848-2280. 


CONCERT: Kenneth Wolf, 
pianist, at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. 

Included in the concert will be: 
Kreisleriana, and the C Major 
Fantasy by Schumann, Sonatas 
in C Minor and A Major, by 
Schubert, and Handel Varia- | 


tions and’6 Piano Pieces, Opus ~* 


118 by Brahms. West-end cam- 
pus. FREE. (Early arrival 
suggested). 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
CHRISTMAS BASKET Plan- 
ning meeting at noon, Belmore 
House. 848-3588. CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP Prayer group, 9 — 
9:30 a.m., Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore, behind the 
Campus Centre. West-end 
campus. 848-3586. ST-JAMES 
THE APOSTLE: Lunch-time 
service at 12 noon, corner of 
Bishop and St-Catherine. 
Lunch afterwards, $2. Rev. 
Robert Wismer, Concordia’s 
Anglican chaplain. theme: The 
Suffering of Job, Job 1 & 2. 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. The 
Last Great Lecture Series, 
lunch-time lecture/discussion 
series, 11:45 a.m. — 1 p.m. 
Today, Dr. S. Hlope, Assoc. 
Prof. in Sociology & Anthro- 
pology on The Self, at the 
Campus Center (upstairs), 
West-end campus. 848-3585. 


Friday 23 


CENTRE FOR MATURE 
STUDENTS: TIME MAN- 
AGEMENT WORKSHOP, 
Centre for Mature Students, 
H-462-11, Hall Bldg., Down- 
town campus. Sign up now. 
Space is limited. 848-3890. 


THE ANDREW HOMZY 
JAZZ ORCHESTRA: The 
orchestra will feature music by 
modern jazz composer George 
Russell including Cubano-Be/ 
Cubano-Bop, Stratusphunk, 
and his three movement suite 
All About Rosie. Also included 


in the programme will be rare- 
‘ly-heard compositions by ~ 


Duke Ellington featuring 
vocalist Shari Saunders, music 
by Francy Boland, and a mini- 
tribute to Louis Armstrong at 
8 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
Downtown campus. Tickets 
are $8.00 ($6 for senior citizens 
and students with I.D.). For 
more information call 848- 
3838. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
TRAVELLING MEDICINE 
MAN — A Peace Concert at 8 
p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. 
Tickets $7; $4 unemployed. 
848-3588. 


Saturday 24 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Rosso 
(Mika Kaurismaki, 1985) 
(English subt.) with Kari 
Vaananen, Martti Syrja and 
Leena Harjupatana at 7 p.m.; 
The Gold of Rome (LOro di 
Roma) (Carlo Lizzani, 1961) 
(English subt.) with Gérard 
Blain, Anna Maria Ferrero and 
Jean Sorel at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. 

Downtown campus. 


CONCERT: The Concordia 
Chamber Players will present 
their first concert of the season 
at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. Included on the pro- 
gram will be clarinet quartets 
by Stamitz and Hummel, the 
Mozart Flute Quartet, and 
Three Miniatures for Flute, 
Clarinet and Cello by 
Kacinskas. Performing will be 
Richard Roberts, Violin, 
Robert Verebes, Viola, Marcel 
St.Cyr, Cello, Eric Wilner, 
Flute, and Sherman Friedland. 
FREE. Early arrival is suggest- 
ed. West-end campus: 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
BENEDICT LABRE HOUSE 
meal. We’ll prepare and serve a 
meal to the homeless men and 
women of Montreal. Noon. 
Call Peter at 848-3586. 


Sunday 25 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Pessi 
and Illusia (Heikki Partanen, 
1983) (English subt.) with 


Jorma Uotinen, Annu Marttti- 
la, Sami Kangas and Eija 
Ahvo at 7 p.m.; Gilda (Charles 
Vidor, 1946) (English) with 
Rita Hayworth, Glenn Ford 
and GeorgeMacready at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. Downtown campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
EUCHARIST at 11 a.m. and 8 
p.m., in the Loyola Chapel, 
West-end campus. Robert 
Nagy presiding. 


NOTICES 


continued from The Backpage 
your valuable time and energy! 
Office hours: Mon-Tues-Fri, 9 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Wed-Thurs, 9 
a.m.-6 p.m. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIP: 
If you have a very strong aca- 
demic background, are active 
in community activities and 
sports, and wish to study at 
Oxford next year, phone the 
Graduate Awards Officer at 
848-3809 for details. 


LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Workshop on Win- 
terproof Yourself Against The 
Winter Blues, October 16-18, 
with Kathryn McMorrow. For 
more information, call 848- 
4955. 


LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Workshops on Speak- 
ing in Public, November 7, 11, 
18 and December 2, with Greta 
Hofmann Nemiroff in H-762, 
Hall Bldg. Downtown campus. 


For more information, call 


848-4955. 


LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Workshop on Develop- 
ing Thinking Skills, An Intro- 
duction to Edward de Bono’s 
CoRT Programme on Friday, 
November 13, 9:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., with Fred Rosenzveig in 
AD-131, West-end campus. For 
more information, call 848- 
4955. 


LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Workshop on How to 
Get Fired Up Instead of Burned 
Out, on Saturday, November 
14, 1-5 p.m., with Greta Hof- 
mann Nemiroff in AD-131, 
West-end campus. 


For more information, call | 
848-4955. 
GRADUATE AWARDS OF- 


FICE: If you are a graduate 
student holding a scholarship 
this year and haven’t yet 
received an invitation to the 
Fellowship Reception from the 
Dean of Graduate Studies, 
please phone the Graduate 


" Awards Officer at 848-3809. 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 15 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS: 


Open meeting after 7 p.m. in 
AD-308, Administration Bldg. 
West-end campus. 


SCIENCE COLLEGE: Prof. 
John R. Searle, University of 
California at Berkeley on 
Minds, Brains and Computers 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. Downtown campus. 
FREE. 


THURSDAYS AT 
LONERGAN: Guest speaker 
Hugh McQueen, Mechanical 
Engineering, Concordia Univ., 
on Canada’s Energy Strategy. 
Will There Be Another Crisis?, 
4 — 5:30 p.m., Lonergan Col- 
lege, 7302 Sherbrooke St. 
West. For more information, 
call 848-2280. 


CONCORDIA THEATRE 
DEPARTMENT: One-Act 
Festival - Line by Israel Horo- 
witz directed by Ralph Allison 
and Fen by Caryl Churchill 
directed by Desmond Gallant 
at 8 p.m. in the Chameleon 
Studio, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. West-end campus. FREE. 
Limited seating. First come, 
first serve. 


CONCERT — FACULTY 
JAZZ BAND: The Concordia 
Jazz Studies program presents 
its faculty in a concert of jazz 
classics and original music at 8 
p.m. in the F.C. Smith Audito- 
rium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
West-end campus. FREE. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP Prayer group, 9 — 
9:30 a.m., Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore, behind the 
Campus Centre. West-end 
campus. 848-3588. ST-JAMES 
THE APOSTLE: Lunch-time 
service at 12 noon, corner of 
Bishop and St-Catherine. 
Lunch afterwards, $2. Rev. 
Robert Wismer, Concordia’s 
Anglican chaplain. theme: 
Dame Wisdom, Dame Folly, 
Proverbs 9. 


CONCORDIA ART GAI- 
LERY: Gordon Rayner: Con- 
structed Paintings, Emily 
Coonan: 1885-1971 and Ray- 
‘monde April: Les chansons 
formidables, until October 24. 
Mezzanine, Hall Bldg. Down- 
town campus. 


Friday 16 


CONCORDIA THEATRE 
DEPARTMENT: One-Act 
Festival - Line by Israel Horo- 
witz directed by Ralph Allison 
and Fen by Caryl Churchill 
directed by Desmond Gallant 
at 3 and 8 p.m. in the Chame- 


leon Studio, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. West-end campus. 
FREE. Limited seating. First 
come, first serve. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
WORLD DAY OF HUNGER 
— fast. 848-3587. 


Saturday 17 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Homecoming (Si Shui Liu 
Nian) (Yim Ho, 1984) (English 
subt.) with Siqin Gaowa, Jose- 
phine Koo, Xie Weixiang, 
Zhou Yun and Zhang Jugao at 
7 p.m.; Super Citizen (Wan 
Jen, 1985) (English subt.) with 
Li Chih Chyi, ChenBorJeng, 
Wang Yeu, Su Ming Ming and 
Lin Shou Ling at 9 p.m. in H- 
110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. Down- 
town campus. 


CONCORDIA THEATRE 
DEPARTMENT: One-Act 
Festival - Line by Israel Horo- 
witz directed by Ralph Allison 
and Fen by Caryl Churchill 
directed by Desmond Gallant 
at 7 p.m. in the Chameleon 
Studio, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. West-end campus. FREE. 
Limited seating. First come, 
first serve. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: CON- 
CORDIA REFUGEE SUP- 
PORT GROUP LOYOLA 
CHAPEL GARAGE SALE, 9 
a.m. — 3 p.m. Proceeds to 
support Ethiopian refugee 
who will be coming here to 
study. For more information, 
call 848-3588. 


Sunday 18 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Banana Cop (Leong Po-Chick, 
1984) (English subt.) with Lam 
Tse-Cheung, Teddy Robin, 
Chung Chor-Hung, Poon 
Yuen Leung and Lo Kin at 5 
p.m.; Passion (Silvia Chang, 
1986) (English subt.) with 
Silvia Chang, Lam Tse- 
Cheung and Cora Miao at 7 
p.m.; The Last Emperor (Pu 
Yi’s Better Life) (Li Han 
Hsiang, 1986) (English subt.) 
with Tony Leung, Pan Hung, 
Li Dien Lang and Li Dien 
Xing at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. Downtown 
campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
EUCHARIST at 11 a.m. and 8 
p.m., in the Loyola Chapel, 
West-end campus. Robert 
Nagy presiding. Homilist 
Daryl Ross. CONCORDIA 
REFUGEE SUPPORT 
GROUP LOYOLA CHAPEL 
GARAGE SALE, 12 noon — 


2 p.m. Proceeds to support 
Ethiopian refugee who will be 
coming here to study. For more 
information, call 848-3588. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
(QUAKERS): Worship at 11 
a.m., Belmore House, 3500 
Belmore (behind the Campus 
Center). 


Monday 19 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Ascenseur pour l’échafaud 
(Frantic) (Louis Malle, 1957) 
(English subt.) with Maurice 
Ronet, Jeanne Moreau, Yori 
Bertin, Georges Poujouly and 
Lino Ventura at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. Down- 
town campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP Bible Study, at 
5:30 p.m., Belmore House. 
AMNESTY INTERNATION- 
AL meeting at 7:30 p.m. at 
Belmore House, 3500 Belmore 
Avenue, behind the Campus 
Centre. West-end campus. 
848-3586. 


Tuesday 20 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (Das 
Cabinet des Dr. Caligari) 
(Robert Wiene, 1920) (silent) 
with Werner Krauss, Conrad 
Veidt, Lil Dagover, Friedrich 
Feher and Hans Heinrich and 
The Golem (Der Golem) (Paul 
Wegener, 1920) (silent) with 
Paul Wegener, Albert 
Steinruck, Ernest Deutsch and 
Lyla Salmonova at 8:30 p.m.in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. Down- 
town campus. 


CONCERT: Kenneth Wolf, 
pianist, at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. 

Included in the concert will be: 
Kreisleriana, and the C Major 
Fantasy by Schumann, Sonatas 
in C Minor and A Major, by 
Schubert, and Handel Varia- 
tions and 6 Piano Pieces, Opus 
118 by Brahms. West-end cam- 
pus. FREE. (Early arrival 
suggested). 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: ECU- 
MENICAL SERVICE at 5:05 
p.m., Loyola Chapel, West- 


NOTICES 


VOLUNTEERS ARE NEED- 
ED to skate with blind children 
at the Concordia Rink. Once a 
week from now until the end of 
classes, on Fridays from 8:45- 
9:45 a.m. Call 848-3587 if 
you’re interested. 


S.S.H.R.C. INFORMATION 
SESSION on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 3, 3-5 p.m., in H-769, Hall 
Bldg. For further information, 
phone the Graduate Studies 
Office at 848-3803. 


CHRISTMAS: BASKET 
DRIVE: Anyone interested in 
working on this year’s Christ- 
mas Basket Drive should call 
the Campus Ministry at 848- 
3588. 


OFFICE OF THE OMBUDS- 
MAN: The ombudsmen are 
available to all members of the 
University for information, 
assistance and advice with Uni- 
versity-related problems. Call 
848-4964 or drop into 2100 
Mackay on the Downtown 
campus; room 326, Central 
Bldg. on the West-end campus. 
The ombudsman’s services are 
confidential. 


SGW FACULTY CLUB MEM- 
BERS: The Executive of the 
SGW Faculty Club have called 
a SPECIAL MEETING of the 
general membership, to be held 


on Monday, November 2 at 
11:45 a.m. in the Faculty Club, 
in order to decide on the future 
of the Faculty Club. Please 
make every effort to attend this 
important meeting. 


BOOKING THE LACOLLE 
CENTRE: The Lacolle Centre 
is now accepting applications 
for the months of January, 
February, March and April, 
1988. Deadline for submission 
of applications is November 1, 
1987. For more information, 
call 848-4955. 


PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBI- 
TION: A group of eight Con- 
cordia photographers will 
exhibit their work until Octo- 
ber 16, in the VAV Gallery of 
Concordia University, 1395 
Dorchester Blvd. West (corner 
Crescent St.). The gallery hours 
are Monday-Friday, 10 a.m.-10 
p.m. and Saturday 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. 


THE CONCORDIA WOM- 
EN’S CENTRE IS NOW 
OPEN!!! All students, staff 
and faculty are welcome to 
drop in (2130 Mackay) or call at 
848-7431 in order to get more 
information, have a chat, meet 
some interesting women, 
inform the Centre’s staff of 
your needs and/or to volunteer 


continued on page Il 


end campus. Sharon DiFruscia 
(RC High School Chaplain & 
Concordia’s Theology student) 
presiding. MEDITATION at 1 
p.m., Belmore House. 848- 
3588. CONCORDIA CHRIS- 
TIAN FELLOWSHIP Prayer 
group, 9 — 9:30a.m., 
Belmore House, 3500 
Belmore, behind the Campus 
Centre. West-end campus. 
848-3586. 


Wednesday 21 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: A 
bout de souffle (Breathless) 
(Jean-Luc Godard, 1959) 
(English subt.) with Jean-Paul 
Belmondo, Jean Seberg, 
Henri-Jacques Huet, Jean- 
Pierre Melville, Liliane David 
and Daniel Boulanger at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
Downtown campus. 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
Pasolini (A documentary on 
his work) at 7 p.m.; Salo, le 
120 giornate di Sodoma (Salo, 
the 120 days of Sodom) at 9 
p.m. in the F. C. Smith Audi- 
torium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. West-end campus. FREE. 
See EVENTS page Il 


UNCLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE: 2 only Danby 
Stoves (Small style). Please 
mail all sealed bids to Mr. John 
O’Hanley, Purchasing Serv- 
ices, room ER-301. Commerce 
and Administration Faculty 
(SGW) reserves the right to 
accept or refuse any bids. 
(Stoves are located in GM-209- 
28 and GM-503-14). Closing 
date: October 30, 1987. 


THE HYPNOSIS LABORA- 
TORY OF CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY is looking for 
participants for studies involv- 
ing memory, imagery and hyp- 
nosis. 

Those interested should con- 
tact the Hypnosis Lab Tues- 
Thurs 10 a.m. — 2 p.m. or Fri 
1:30 — 4:30 p.m. at 848-2213. 
Volunteers will be paid for their 
participation. 


WORDPROCESSING: Term 
papers, theses, résumés. Com- 
puter on-line searching, biblio- 
graphic .and_ information 
retrieval. Experienced. Near 
Loyola. Evenings and week- 
ends 484-2014. 


WORDPROCESSING/TYP- 
ING: Term papers, theses, 
resumes, some graphics. Near 
Loyola. $1.50/page. Tel. 483- 
2172. ; ats 


